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life to the Beggars." For some weeks he laboured to
effect a peaceable settlement. At length he drew up a
scheme by which the reformed worship should be ex-
cluded from the city, but should be tolerated in the
suburbs, and an armed force was to be maintained at
hand to keep order. Whilst the Prince was at Antwerp
lie succeeded in calming the agitation, and in maintaining
some form of peace. But he must have been well aware
of the violent passions which were so soon to break forth
in devastating fury; and he urgently warned the Eegent
of the storm which would arise if the preachings were
suppressed by force, or if he himself were withdrawn.

The Duchess insisted on the Prince coming to her at
Brussels, which, under strong protest, he did immediately
after the annual Festival. The 18th August was the
day when Antwerp celebrated the public procession of
the Virgin. So soon as the Prince was gone, the storm
burst. The Holy Image was received in the streets with
derision and insult. Insult led to outrage; a mob of
ruffians attacked the Cathedral, and, gathering force
with numbers and audacity from impunity, they sacked
the magnificent church, destroying the images and statues,
wrecking the monuments, and shattering the painted
glass. It was the work of but a few, not more, we are
told, than a hundred; but these, as Strada gravely
relates, were assisted by devils from hell. For some
days this havoc raged throughout all Antwerp and the
neighbouring villages, and from Antwerp it spread
through the Netherlands. In scores of towns and
through hundreds of churches the scenes of devastation'
were renewed. For a week at least the outbreak raged
unabated. But churches, images, and works of art only